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rowing. But they are invariably found to accomplish
these purposes well enough for real service, besides
securing many other advantages which the local boats
cannot command. They are likewise sufficiently well
adapted to all seas and all weathers, and can either carry
heavy loads or sail quite light. They are so^ strongly
built that they can take the ground without injury, and
yet are not so heavy as to be troublesome in handling.
While they are strong enough to bear the firing of a
cannon in their bow, they are capacious enough to
carry water casks or provisions, or to disembark troops
without being inconveniently cumbersome when stowed
on the booms, or suspended from the quarters. Like
the hardy sailors who man them, they are rough and
ready for any service, in any part of the world, at any
moment they may be required.

It is not likely that we shall ever essentially improve
the build or equipment of our boats; but it must always
be useful to seafaring men to become acquainted with
such practical devices in seamanship as have been
found to answer well; especially if they seem capable of
being appropriated upon occasions which may possibly
arise in the course of a service so infinitely varied as that
of the navy. It is partly on this account, and partly as a
matter of general curiosity, that I think some mention of
the canoes of Ceylon, and the balsas of Peru, may
interest many persons for whom ordinary technicalities
possess no charm. At least there appears to be an
originality and neatness about both these contrivances,
and a correctness of principle, which we are surprised
to find in connection with perfect simplicity, and an
absence of that collateral knowledge which we are so apt
to fancy belongs only to more advanced stages of
civilisation and philosophical instruction.

The hull or body of the Ceylonese canoe is formed,
like that of Robinson Crusoe's, out of the trunk of a
single tree, wrought in its middle part into a perfectly
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